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Written for the Bouquet. 
ODE TO LATE AUTUMN. 


‘The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year.’ 
BRYANT. 

Wirn what a stealthy pace, still Autumn! thou 

Art creeping o’er the slow declining year! 
Thy breath hath swept along each mountain brow, 

And all the vales are strange, embrowned and sear ; 
The sweet briar on the ledge, and ivy green, 

That, through the soft months, clambered wild and free, 
Have lost the beauty of their summer sheen; 

Their full luxuriance charms no more the eye. 


The clustering trees which thick bestud the mead, 
Have laid aside their vernant robes, and stand 
In pensive loneliness,—their leaves are dead, 
Clipp’d by the mystic poison of thy wand.— 
The fragrance of the summer rose is fled, 
The daisy withers on the mountain side, 
The violet, with all its hues, is dead, 
The lily, too, is drooping o’er the tide! 


The sweet laburnum by my cottage door, 
Is half discolored by the cooler winds; 
The creeper too, that climbs the window o’er, 
And round its little string with skill entwines ; 
The rose geranium, on the green-house set; 
The orange, and the twisting myrtle too; 
The oliander, and the jasmine neat, 
All have their withered leaves, their pensive hue. 


The garden is a waste !—on either side 
The narrow walk with greedy weeds o’errun; 
The flowers have lost their beauty and their pride, 
And no more ope their petals to the sun:— 
The grass-pink, krowing in the alley bed, 
Is all that’s Jeft in full and vernal bloom; 
The rest are weekly dying, or are dead, 
And wasting in one universal tomb. 


Thy morns, how calm! The vapors slowly move 
In fleecy wreaths, around the distant hills, 
And small, white, misty banners hang above 
The little winding, sweet voiced, silver rills 
That play along the lowlands :—from the grove, 
The sweet notes of the red-breast faintly come 
In feeble plaint,—for smiling bowers of love 
Are fled, and he, without a friendly home. 


The noisy black-birds gather for their flight; 
The hanger site in silence on the thorn; 
The lark, no more, upspringing with the light, 
Gladdens the air with melodies of mom; 
The twittering linnet seeks a sunnier spot; 
Tbe waking warble of the thrush, no more 
May charm the winds, that linger round my cot; 
For time of flowers, and singing birds is o’er. 


Beside the wood no longer now the bee 
Lips for the dews, in wan, and shriveled flowers ; 
But wearied of the task, hath fled away 
To milder climates, and more fragrant bowers.— 
For him no more the blushing clover smiles, 
For him no more the buttercups unfold 
Their odorous leaves,—that change to pleasure, toils— 
Loaded with powdered sweets of shining gold. 


The squirrel now sits on the waving tree, 

And o’er his back his bushy pennon trims, 
Dropping his shells, that rattle noisily 

From leaf to leaf and crackle through the limbs ; 
The chattering mate is heard on distant bough, 
Breaking the solemn silence of the wood, 
With sound unmusical and harsh in flow; 


Oh Autumn! there is sweetness in thy voice! 
The low complaint of wailing winds is sweet! 
Thy dying murmurs soothe me, and rejoice 
The soul, as o’er it they melodious creep !— 
The last faint warble of the little birds; 
The husky leaf, that rustles swift along ; 
Each hath a deeper eloquence than words, 
And gently whispers, ‘sweet is Autumn’s song" 
JUVENIS. 





MRS. WASHINGTON POTTS. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 
( Continued. ) 
Ir was late in the afternoon before the papering was 
over, and then great indeed was the bustle in clearing 
away the litter, cleaning the flowers, putting down the 
carpets, and replacing the furniture. In the midst of 
the confusion, and while the ladies were eamestly 
engaged in fixing the ornaments, Drusa came in to 
say that Dixon, the waiter that had been hired for the 
evening, had just arrived, and falling to work imme- 
diately he had poured all the blanc-mange down the 
sink mistaking it for bonny-clabber.* This intelli- 
gence was almost too much to bear, and Mrs. Marsden 
could scarcely speak for vexation. 

‘Drusa,’ said Albina, ‘you are a raven that has 
done nothing all day but croak of disaster. Away 
| and show your face no more, let what will happen.’ 
| Drusa departed, but in a few minutes she again put 
'in her head at the parlor door and said, ‘Ma’am 
may I jist speak one time more.’ 

‘What now,’ exclaimed Mrs. Marsden. 
| ‘Oh! there’s nothing else spiled or flung down 
|| the sink, jist now,’ said Drusa} ‘but something’s at 
hand a heap worse than all. Missus’s old Aunt 
Quimby has jist landed from the boat, and is coming 
up the road with baggage enough to last all summer.’ 

‘ Aunt Quimby!’ exclaimed Albina, ‘this indeed 
caps the climax!’ 

‘Was there ever any thing more provoking,’ said 
Mrs. Marsden. ‘When I lived in town she annoyed 
me sufficiently by coming every week to spend a d«+Y 
with me, and now she does not spend days but weks, 
I would go to Alabama to get rid of her.’ 

‘And then,’ said Albina, ‘she would come and 
spend months with us. 
she isa very respectable woman.’ 

‘All bores are respectable people,’ replied Mrs. | 
| Marsden, ‘if they were otherwise, it would not be in | 
their power to bore us, for we could cut them and | 
cast them off at once. How very unlucky. What 
will Mrs. Washington Potts think of ker—and the 
Montagues too, if they should come? Still we must 
not affront her, as you know she is rich.’ 

‘ What can her riches signify to us,’ said Albina, 
‘she has a married daughiter.’ 

‘True,’ replied Mrs. Marsden, ‘ but you know rich- 
es should always command a certain degree of re- 
spect, and there are such things as legacies.’ 

‘ After all, according to the common saying, “ ’tis 
an ill wind that blows no good,” the parlors shaving 
been freshly papered, we can easily persuade Aunt 
Quimby that they are too damp for her to sit in, and 
so we can make her stay up stairs all the evening.’ 








| 














Yet sweet when heard in Autumn solitude. 





*Thick sour milk. 


However, to do her justice || 


At this moment the old lady’s voice was heard at 
the door, discharging the porter who had brought her 
baggage on his wheelbarrow; and the next minute 
she was in the front parlour. Mrs. Marsden and Al- 
bina were properly astonished, and properly delighted 
at seeing her ; but each, after a pause of recollection, 
suddenly seized the old lady by the arms and convey- 
ed her into the entry, exclaiming, ‘Oh! Aunt Quim- 
by, Aunt Quimby ! this is no place for you.’ 

‘What's the meaning of all this,’ cried Mrs. Quim- 
by, ‘why won't yon let me stay in the parlor.’ 

‘You'll get your death,’ answered Mrs. Marsden, 
‘you’]l get the rheumatism. Both parlors have been 
newly papered to-day, and the walls are quite wet.’ 

‘That’s a bad thing,’ said Mrs. Quimby— a very 
bad thing—I wish you had put off your papering 
till next spring. Who'd have thought of your doing 
it this day ofall days.’ 

‘Oh! Aunt Quimby,’ said Albina, ‘why did you 
not let us know that you were coming ?” 

‘Why, I wanted to give you an agreeable sur- 
prise,’ replied the old lady. ‘But tell me why the 
rooms are so decked out, with flowers hanging about 
the looking-glasses and lamps, and why the candles 
are drest with cut paper, or something that looks like 
it.’ 

‘ We are going to have a party to-night,’ said Albi- 
na.—‘ A party—I’m glad of it. Then I’m just come in 
the nick of time.’ 

‘I thought you had long since given up parties,’ 
said Mrs. Marsden, turning pale. 

‘No, indeed—why should I—I always go when I 
am asked—to be sure I can’t make much figure at 
parties now, being in my seventy-fifth year. But 
Mrs. Howks and Mrs. Himes, and several others of 
my old ‘tiends, always invite me to their daughters’ 
partis, along with Mary ; and I like to sit there and 
| lovxk about me and see people’s new ways. Mary 
‘nad a party herself last winter, and it went off very 
well, only that both the children came out that night 
with the measles; and one of the lamps leaked, and 
the oil ran all over the side-board and streamed down 
on the carpet ; and, it being the first time we ever had 
ice-cream in the house, Peter, the stupid black boy, 
not only brought saucers to eat it in, but cups and 
saucers both.’ 
| The old lady was now hurried up stairs, and she 
| showed much dissatisfaction on being told that as the 
| damp parlors would certainly give her her death, 
there was no alternative but for her to remain all 
the evening in the chamber allotted to her. This 
chamber, (the bes: furnished in the house) was-also 
to be ‘the ladies’ room,’ and Albina somewhat con- 
soled Mrs. Quimby by telling, her that as the ladies 
would come up there to take off their hoods and ar- 
range their hair, she would have an opportunity of 
seeing them al] before they went down stairs. And 
Mrs. Marsden promised to give orders that a portion 
of all the refreshments, should be carried up to her, 
and that Miss Matson, the mantua-maker, should sit 
with her a great part of the evening. "r 
It was now time for Albina and her mother to com- 
mence dressing, but Mrs. Marsden went down stairs 











again with ‘more last words,’ to the servants, and 
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Albina to make some change in the arrangement of 
the center-table. 

She was ina loose gown, her curls were pinned up 
and to keep them close and safe she had tied over her 
head an old gauze handkerchief. While bending over | 
the center-table and marking with rose-leaves some | 
of the most beautitul of Mrs. Hemans’ poems, and | 
opening two or three souvenirs at their finest plates, 
a knock was suddenly heard at the door, which pro- 
ved to be the baker with the second plum-cake, it || 
having been consigned to his oven. Albina desired || 
him to bring it to her, and putting it on the silver || 
waiter, she determined to divide it herself into slices, || 
being afraid to trust that business to any one else, lest | 
it should be awkwardly cut or broken to pieces ; it be- | 














ing quite warm. 

The baker went out leaving the front door open, 
and Albina intent on her task of cutting the cake, did | 
not look up till she heard the sound of footsteps in the | 
parlor, and then what was her dismay on perceiving | 
Mr. and Mrs. Montague and their daughter. \ 

Albina’s first impulse was to run away, but she saw | 
that it was now too late; and pale with confusion || 
and vexation she tried to summon sufficient self-com- || 


| 
| 
| 


mand to enable her to pass off this contre-tems with | 
something like address. || 

It was not yet dusk, the sun being scarcely down, || 
and of all the persons invited to the party, it was nat- || cense. 


| 


come the latest. 

Mr. Montague was a long-bodied short-legged man, |, 
with round gray eyes, that_looked as if they had been || 
put on the-outside of his face, the sockets having no || 
apparent concavity: a sort of eye that is rarely seen i 
in an American. He had a long nose, and a large | 
heavy mouth with projecting under teeth, and alto- 
gether an unusual quantity of face; which face was 1 
bordered round with whiskers, that began at his eyes | 
and met under his chin, and resembled in texture the | 
coarse wiry fur of ablack bear. He kept his hat un- 
der his arm, and his whole dress seemed as if model- 
ed from one of the caricature prints of a London 
dandy. 

Mrs. Montague (evidently some years older than 
her husband) was a gigantic woman, wih features 
that looked as if secn through a magnifying glass. 
She had heavy piles of yellowish curls, and a crmson 
velvet tocque. Her daughter was a tall hard-faug 
girl of seventeen, meant for a child by her parents,' 
but not meaning herself as such. She was drest in a} 
white muslin frock and trowsers, and had a mass of 
black hair curling on her neck and shoulders. 

They ali fixed their large eyes directly upon her, 
and it was no wonder that Albina quailed beneath their | 


ural to suppose that the English family would have| 
| 
| 








glance or rather their stare, particularly when Mrs. |) 
Montague surveyed her through her eye-glass. Mr. 


Montague spoke first. ‘Your note did not specify | 
the hour—Miss—Miss Martin,’ said he, ‘and as you 
Americans are early people, we thought we were on- 
ly complying with the simplicity of republican man- 
ners by coming before dark. We suppose that in gen- 
eral you adhere to the primitive maxim of “early to 
bed and early to rise.” I forget the remainder of the 
rhyme, but you know it undoubtedly.’ 

Albina at that moment wished for the presence of 
Bromley Cheston. She saw from the significant looks 
that passed between the Montagues, that the unseas- 
onable earliness of this visit did not arise from their | 
ignorance of the customs of American society, but 
from premeditated impertinence. And she regretted 
still more having invited them, when Mr. Montague 
with impudent familiarity walked up to the cake 
(which she had nicely cut into slices without altering 


said he, ‘your cake looks so inviting that I cannot 
refrain from helping myself'to a piece. 
gue give me leave to present one to you. Miss Mon- 
tague will you try a slice ?” 


————s 
* 


well, and the ladies will be too much engaged with 
themselves and their own dresses to remark any thing 
else. No one will observe whether your gown is 
calico or silk, and whether your cap is muslin or lace, 
Elderly ladies are always privileged to wear what is 


Mrs. Monta- 


They sat down on the sofa, each with a piece of | 


cake, and Albina saw that they could scarcely refrain i most convenient to them.’ 


from laughing openly, not only at her dishabille, but || Albina put on the new dress that the mantua-maker 
at her disconcerted countenance. | had made for her. When she had tried it on the pre. 
Just at this moment Drusa appeared at the door, ceding evening, Miss Matson declared that ‘it fitted 
and called out, ‘Miss Albinar, the presarved squinch- | like wax.’ She now found that it was scarcely pos. 
es are all working. Missus found ’em so when she || sible to get it on at all, and that one side of the fore. 
opened the jar.’ Albina could bear no more, but has- || body was larger than the other. Miss Matson was 
tily darting out of the room, she ran up stairs almost || called up, and by dint of the pulling, stretching, and 
crying with vexation. : | smoothing, well known to mantua-makers, and still 
Old Mrs. Quimby was loud in her invectives against || more by means of her pertinacious assurances that 
Mr. Montague for spoiling the symmetry of the cake, | the dress had no fault whatever, Albina was obliged 
and helping himself and his family so unceremonious- || to acknowledge that she could wear it, and the re. 
ly.’ ‘You may rely upon it,’ said she, ‘a man that | dundancy of the large side was pulled down and pin. 
will do such a thing in a strange house is no gentle- y ned over. In sticking in her comb, she broke it in 
man.’ || half, and it was long before she could arrange her 
‘On the contrary,’ observed Mrs. Marsden, ‘I have l hair to her satisfaction without it. Before she had 
no doubt that in England these free and easy proceed- '| completed her toilette, several of the ladies arrived 
ings are high ton. Albina have not you read some \ and came into the room, and Albina was obliged te 
such taings in Vivian ‘Grey ?” || snatch up her paraphernalia, and make her escape 
‘I do not believe,’ said Mrs, Quimby, ‘that if this } into the next apartment. 
Englishman was in his own country, he would dare to || At last she was drest—she went down stairs. The 
go andtake other people’s cake without leave or li- || company arrived fast, and the party began. 
But he thinks any sort of behavior good|| Bromley Cheston had come early to assist in doing 
enough for the yankees, as they call us.’ | the honors, and as he led Albina toa seat, he saw 
‘I care not for the cake,’ said Albina, ‘ although | that in spite of her smiles she looked weary and out 
the pieces must now be put into baskets, I only think |; of spirits, and he pitied her. ‘After all,’ thought 
of the Montagues walking in without knocking, and ihe, ‘there is much that is interesting about Albina 
catching me in complete dishabille : after I had kept || Marsden.’ 
poor Bromley Cheston waiting half an hour this morn- || ‘The party was very select, consisting of the elite 
ing rather than he should see me in my pink gingham | of the village and its neighborhood ; but still, as is 
gown and with my hair in pins.’ || often the case, those whose presence was most desi- 
‘As sure as sixpence,’ remarked Mrs. Quimby, I rable, had sent excuses, and those who were not want- 
‘this last shame has come upon you as a punishment || ed had taken care to come. And Miss Boreham, (a 
for your pride to your own cousin.’ || young lady who having nothing else to recommend 
Mrs. Marsden having gone into the adjoining room \ her, had been invited solely on account of the usual 
to dress, Albina remained in this, and placed herself i elegance of her attire, and whose dress was expected 
before the glass for the same purpose. ‘Heigho!’ | to add prodigiously to the effect of the rooms,) came 
said she, ‘how pale arid jaded I look. What a fa- '| most unaccountably in an old faded frock of last year’s 
tiguing day Ihave had! I have been on my feet | fashion, with her hair quite plain and tucked behind 
since five o’clock this morning, and I feel now more || her ears with two side-combs, Could she have hada 
fit to go to bed than to add to my weariness by the | suspicion of the reason for which she was generally 
task of dressing,and then playing the agreeable for | invited, and have therefore perversely determined va 
four or five hours. I begin to think that parties (at | a reaction? 
least such parties as are now in vogue) should only | The Montagues sat together in a corner, putting up 
te given by persons who have large houses, large pur- || their eye-glasses at every one that entered the room, 
| 88, conveniences of every description, and servants | and criticising the company in loud whispers to each 
| €nougs to do all that is necessary.’ other ; poor Mrs. Marsden endeavoring to catch op- 
‘ Albina is talking quite sensibly,’ said Aunt Quimby | portunities of paying her court to them. 


to Mrs. Marsden, who came in to see if her daughter | 
required her assistance in dressing. 

‘Pho,’ said Mrs, Marsden, ‘think of the eclat of | 
giving a party to Mrs. Washington Potts, and of hav- | 


About nine o’cJock, appeared an immense cap of 


| blond lace, gauze riband, and flowers ; and under the 


cap was Mrs. Washington Potts, a little thin trifling 
looking woman with a whitish freckled face, small 





ing the Montagues among the guests. We shall find | sharp features, and flaxen hair. She leaned on the 
the advantage of it when we visit the city again.’ |, arm of Mr. Washington Potts, who was nothing in 

‘ Albina,’ said Aunt Quimby, ‘now we are about } company or any where else ; and she led by the hand 
dressing, just quit for a few moments and help me on || @ little boy in a suit of scarlet, braided and frogged 
with my long stays and my new black silk gown, and || with blue; a pale rat-looking child whose name she 
let me have the glass awhile ; I am going to wear my | pronounced Laughy-yet, meaning La Fayette; and 
lace cap with the white satin riband. This dark cal- who being the youngest scion of the house of Potts, 
ico gown and plain muslin cap won’t do at all to sit || always went to parties with his mother, because he 
here in, before all the ladies that are coming up.’ would not stay at home. 

‘Oh! no matter,’ replied Albina, who was unwil-|| Bromley Cheston, on being introduced to Mn. 
ling to relinquish the glass or to: occupy any of her || Washington Potts was surprised at the insignificance 
time by assisting her aunt in dressing, (which was || of her figure and face. He had imagined her tall ia 
always a troublesome and tedious business with the || stature, large in features, loud in voice, and in short 
old lady) and her mother had now gone down to be || the very counterpart to Mrs. Montague. He found 
ready for the reception of the company, and to pay || her, however,.as he had supposed, replete with vanity, 
her compliments to the Montagues. ‘Oh! no mat- || pride, ignorance and folly: to which she added # 








its form) and took one of them out.—’ Miss. Martin,’ 











ter,’ said Albina, ‘your present dress looks perfectly || sickening affectation of sweetness and amiability, 
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a flimsy pretension to extraordinary powers of con- \from her; while she imagined him deeply imbued 
versation founded on a confused assemblage of incor- with admiration of her fluency, vivacity and variety 
rect and superficial ideas, which she mistook for a| of information. But in reality, he was thinking of the 
general knowledge of every thing in the world. | strange depravity of taste that is sometimes found | 
Mrs. Potts was delighted with the handsome face | even in intelligent minds; for in no other way could | 
and figure, and the very genteel appearance of the i he account for Albina’s predilection for Mrs. Wash- 
young lieutenant, and she bestowed upon him a large } ington Potts. ‘And yet,’ thought he, ‘is a young 
portion of her talk. | and inexperienced girl more blameable for her blind- 
‘I hear, sir,’ said she, ‘ you have been in the Med- || ness in friendship, (or what she imagines to be friend. | 
iterancan Sea. A sweet pretty place is it not? | ship) than an acute, sensible, talented man for his 
‘Its shores,’ replied Cheston, ‘are certainly very |, blindness in love. The master-spirits of the earth |) 
beautiful.’ i have almost proverbially married women of weak in- 
‘Yes, I should admire its chalky cliffs vastly,’ re- || tellect, and almost as proverbially the children of such i 














talk to any one that was near her, however high or 
however low. 

‘Dear mother.’ said Albina in an under voice, 
‘what can be the reason that every one in tasting the 
ice-cream, immediately sets it aside as if it was not 
fit,to eat. Iam sure every thing is in it that ought 
to be.’ 

‘And something more than ought to be,’ replied 
Mrs. Marsden, after trying a spoonsful— the salt 
that was laid round the freezer has got into the cream, 
(I suppose by Dixon’s carelessness) and it is not fit 
to eat.’ 


‘ And now,’ said Albina starting, ‘1 will show you 


sumed Mrs. Potts, ‘they are quite poetical yon know. | marriages resemble the mother rather than the father. 1 a far worse mortification than the failure of the ice. 

Pray, sir, which do you prefer, Byron or Bonaparte. | A just punishment for choosing so absurdly, Albina || cream. Only look—there sits Aunt Quimby between 
. . | > a ’ 

Idoat upon Byron; and considering what sweet ver- || | must know you better. 


|| Mr. Montague and Mrs. Washington Potts.’ 
ses he wrote, ’tis a pity he was a corsair, and a vam- | The party went on, much as parties generally do \ ‘How in the world did she get there?” exclaimed 


pyre pirate, and all such horrid things. As for Bo- 1 where there are four or five guests that are supposed || Mrs. Marsden. <I dare say she walked up, and asked 
naparte, I never could endure him after I found that i to rank all the others. The patricians evidently de- || them to make room for her between them. There is 
he had cut off poor old King George’s head. Now, |, spised the plebeians, and the plebeians were offended | nothing now to be done but to pass her off as well as 
when we talk of great men my husband is altogether } at being despised ; for in no American assemblage is || we can, and to make the best of her. I will manage 
for Washington. I laugh, and tell Mr. Potts it’s be- || any real inferiority of rank ever felt or acknowledged. | to get as near as possible, that I may hear what she 
cause he and Washington are namesakes. How do \ There was a general dulness, and a general restraint. || is talking about, and take an opportunity of persua- 
you like La Fayette,’—(pronouncing the name a la || Little was done, and little wassaid. La Fayette wan- || ding her away.’ 
canaille.) } dered about in evéry body’s way ; having been kept|| As Mrs. Marsden approached within hearing dis- 
‘The man or the name?’ enquired Cheston. | wide awake all the evening by two cups of strong cof- || tance, Mr. Montague was leaning across Aunt Quim- 
‘Oh! both to be sure. You see we have called || fee, which his mother allowed him to take because he \by, and giving Mrs. Potts an account of something 


our youngest blossom after him. Come here Lafay- 


| would have them. 


ette, stand forward my dear, hold up your head, and 
make a bow to the gentleman.’ 


There was always a group round the center table, || 


listlessly turning over the souvenirs, albums, &c., and 
‘I won't,’ screamed La Fayette. ‘I’ll never make a | picking at the flowers; and La Fayette ate plum- || 
bow when you tell me.’ | cake over Cheston’s beautiful drawings. 

‘Something of the spirit of his ancestors,’ said Mrs. || 
Potts, affectedly smiling to Cheston, and patting the 
urchin on the head. 

‘His ancestors !’ thought Cheston. 
they possibly have been ?’ 

‘Perhaps the dear fellow may be a little, a very lit- | 


Albina played an Italian song extremely well, but | 
| the Montagues exchanged glances at her music ; and | 
|| Mrs. Potts, to follow suit, bid her face behind her fan | 
,and simpered ; though in truth she did not in reality | 
| know Italian from French, ora semibreve from a | 
semiquaver. 


‘Who could 


All this was a great annoyance to Ches- || 


tle spoiled,’ pursued Mrs, Potts. ‘But to make a | ton. At Albina’s request, he led Miss Montague to 
comparison in the marine line, (quite in your way you |the piano. She ran her fingers over the instrument, 


know,) it is as natural for a mother’s heart to turn to 


|tainment at Devonshire House. 


that had been said or done during a splendid enter- 


‘Just at that mo- 
ment,’ said he, ‘I was lounging into the room with 


| Lady Augusta Fitzhenry on my arm (unquestionably 
|| the finest woman in England) and Mrs. Montague was 


afew steps in advance, leaning on my friend the 
Marquis of Elvington.’ 

‘Pray, sir,’ said Mrs. Quimby, ‘as you are from 
England, do you know any thing of Betsey Dempsey’s 
husband 

‘I have not the honor of being acquainted with 


that person,’ replied Mr. Montague, after a withering 
stare. 


|as if to try it ; gave ashudder, and declared it most|| * Well that’s strange,’ pursued Aunt Quimby, ‘ con- 


her youngest darling as it is for the needle to point 
out the longitude. Now we talk of longitude have 
you read Cooper’s last novel by the author of the Spy. 
It’s a sweet book—Cooper is one of my pets. I saw 
him in dear delightful Paris. Are you musical Mr. 
Cheston !—But of course you are. 
tocracy is musical now. How do you like Paganini? 
You must have heard him in Europe. 


It’s a very ex- 
pensive thing to hear Paganini. 


Poor man! he is 


quite ghastly with his own playing. Well; as you 1 


have been in the Mediterranean, which do you prefer, 
the Greeks or the Poles” 


Our whole aris- || 


| shockingly out of tune, and then rose in horror from 
| the music stool. This much surprised Mrs. Marsden, 


|| as a musician had been brought from the city only the | 


| day before for the express purpose of tuning this very 
| instrument. 

‘No,’ whispered Miss Montague, as she resumed 
| her seat beside her mother, ‘I will not condescend to 
| play before people who are incapable of understand- 
| ing my style.’ 

At this juncture (to the great consternation of Mrs. 
|| Marsden and her daughter) who should make her ap- 


| pearance but Aunt Quimby in the calico gown which 


sidering that he has been living in London at least 
eighteen years—or perhaps it is only seventeen. And 
yet I think it must be near eighteen, if not quite. 
| May be seventeen and a half. Well it’s best to be 
;on the safe side, so I’ll say seventeen. 


Betsey 
Dempsey’s mother was an old school-mate of mine. 
Her father kept the Black Horse tavern. She was 

the only acquaintance I ever had that married an En- 
| glishman. He was a grocer, and in very good busi- 

ness ; but he never liked America, and was always 
| finding fault with it, and so he went home, and was 
to send for Betsey. But he never sent for her at all ; 





‘The Poles, decidedly,’ answered Cheston, ‘ from || Albina now regretted having persuaded her to keep | for a very good reason; which was that he had an- 
what I have heard of them, and seen of the jon. The old lady was wrapped in a small shawl and | other wife in England, as most of them haye—no 
Greeks.’ || two large ones, and her head was secured from cold || disparagement to you, sir.’ 

‘Well, for my part,’ resumed Mrs. Potts, ‘I con- || by a black silk handkerchief tied over her cap and Mrs. Marsden now came up, and informed Mrs. 
fess I like the Greeks, as I have always been rather || under her chin. She smiled and nodded all round to | Potts in a whisper that the good old lady beside her, 
classical. They are so Grecian. Think of their || the company, and said—* How do you do, good peo-|| was a distant relation or rather connexion of Mr. 
beautiful statues and paintings by Rubens and Rey- || ple; hope you areal] enjoying yourselves. I thought | Marsden’s, and that, though a little primitive in ap- 
nolds. Are you fond of paintings? At my house in || [ must come down’and have apeep at you. For after pearance and manner, she had considerable property 
the city, I can show you some very fine ones.’ \| I had seen all the ladies take off their hoods, and had || in bank-stock. T’o Mrs. Marsden’s proposal that she 

* By what artists?’ asked Cheston. 1 my tea, I found it pretty dull work sitting up stairs | should exchange her seat for a very pleasant one in 

‘Oh! by my daughter Harriet. She did them at || with the mantua-maker, who had no more manners | the other room next to her old friend Mrs. Willis, 
drawing-school with theorems. They are beautiful ‘than to fall asleep while I was talking.’ | Aunt Quimby replied nothing but ‘Thank you, I’m 
flower-pieces, all framed and hung up; they are al-|| Mrs. Marsden, much discomfitted, led Aunt Quim- | doing very well here.’ 
most worthy of Sir Benjamin West.’* || by to a chair between two matrons who were among | Mrs. and Miss Montague, apparently heeding ‘no 

In this manner Mrs. Potts ran on till the entrance '|*the unavoidably invited,’ and whose pretensions to | one else, had talked nearly the whole evening to each 
of tea, and Cheston took that opportunity of escaping | refinement were not very palpable. But the old lady | other, but loudly enough to be heard by all around 
er La geminal || had no idea of remaining stationary all the evening | them. The young lady, though dressed as a child, 
artist to whom 50 many of his countrymen ettonebusly give the between Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Jackson. She wisely talked like a vs oe ee mother were 
Utle of Sir Benjamin West, never in reality had the compliment || thought “she could see more of the party,’ if she |) now engaged in an argument whether the flirtation of 4 

frequently changed her place, and being of what is ||the Duke of Risingham with Lady Georgiana Mel- 


Seshtend conferred on him. He lived and died Mr. West, 
8 is well known to all who have any acquaintance with pic- . rs : ious! ‘certai 
Px" {| called a sociable disposition, she never hesitated to | bury would end seriously or not. ‘To my - 


ures and painters. 
~ ¢ 
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knowledge,’ said Miss Montague, ‘his Grace has 
never yet declared himself to Lady Georgiana, or to 
any one else.’—‘I’ll lay youtwo to one,’ said Mrs.Mon- 
tague, ‘that he is married to her before we return to 
England.’—‘ No,’ replied the daughter, ‘like all oth- 
ers of his sex he delights in keeping the ladies in sus- 
pense.’ 

‘What you say, Miss, is very true,’ said Aunt 
Quimby, leaning in her turn across Mr. Montague, 
‘and considering how young you are you talk very 
sensibly. Men certainly have a way of keeping wo- 
men ‘in suspense, and an unwillingness to answer 
questions even when we ask them. There’s my son- 
in-law, Billy Fairfowl, that I live with. He married 
my daughter Mary eleven years ago, the 23d of last 
April. He’s as good a man as ever breathed, and an 
excellent provider too. He always goes to market 
himself; and sometimes I can’t help blaming him a 
little for his. extravagance. But his greatest fault is 
being'so unsatisfactory. As far back as last March, 
as I was sitting at my knitting in the little front par- 
lor with the door open, (for it was quite warm weather 
for the time of year) Billy Fairfowl came home car- 
rying in his hand a good-sized shad ; and I called out 
to him to ask what he gave for it, for it was the very 
beginning of the shad season; but he made not a| 
word of answer; he just passed on, and left the shad | 
in the kitchen, and then went to his store. At din- 
ner we had the fish, and a very nice one it was ; and 
I asked him again how much he gave for it, but he 
still avoided answering, and began to talk of some- 
thing else ; so I thought I’d let it rest awhile. A 
week or two after, I again asked him; so then he 
actually said he had forgotten all about it.. And to 
this day I don’t know the price of that shad.’ 

The Montagues looked at each other—almost 
laughed aloud, and drew back their chairs as far from 
Aunt Quimby as possible. So also did Mrs. Potts. 
Mrs. Marsden came up in an agony of. vexation, and 
reminded her aunt in a low voice of the risk of re- 
newing her rheumatism by staying so long between 
the damp newly-papered walls. The old lady an- | 
awered aloud—‘ Oh! you need not fear, Iam well 
wrapped up on purpose. And indeed considering 
that the parlors were only papered to-day, I think the 
walls have dried wonderfully, (putting her hand on 
the paper)—I am sure nobody could find out the damp 
if they were not told.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed the Montagues ;. ‘ only paper- 
ed to-day—(starting up and testifying all that prudent 
fear of taking cold, so characteristic of the English.) 
How barbarous to inveigle us into such a place !’ 

‘I thought [ felt strangely chilly all the evening,’ 
said Mrs. Potts, whose fan had scarcely been.at rest 
five minutes. 

The Montagues proposed going away immediately, 
and Mrs. Potts declared she was most apprehensive 
for poor little Lafayette. Mrs. Marsden who could 
not endure the idea of their departing till all the re- 
freshments had been handed round, (the best being 
yet to come) took great pains to persuade them that 
there was no real cause of alarm, as she had had 
large fires all the afternoon. They held a whispered 
consultation, in which they agreed to stay for the 
oyster and chicken salad, and Mrs. Marsden went 
out to send them their shawls, with one for Lafay- 
ette. 

By this time the secret of the newly-papered walls. 
had spread round both rooms ; the conversation now 
turned entirely on colds and rheumatisms ; there was 
much shivering and considerable coughing, and. the 
demand for shawls increased. However nobody. ac- 
tually went home in consequence. 








‘Papa,’ said Miss Montague, ‘let us all take French. 





leave as soon as the oysters and chicken salad have 
gone round.’ 

Albina now came up to Aunt Quimby (gladly per- 
ceiving that the old lady looked tired,) and proposed 
that she should return to her chamber, assuring her 
that the waiters should be punctually sent up to her— 
‘I do not feel quite ready to go yet,’ replied Mrs. 
Quimby. ‘Iam very well here. But you need not 
mind me. Go back to your company, and talk a lit- 
tle to those three poor girls in the yellow frocks that 
nobody has spoken to yet, except Bromley Cheston. 
When I am ready to goI shall take French leave, as 
these English people call it.’ 

But Aunt Quimby’s idea of French leave was very 
different from the usual acceptation of the term: for 
having always heard that the French were a very po- 
lite people, she concluded that their manner of taking 
leave must be particularly respectful and ceremonious. 
Therefore, having paid her parting compliments to 
Mrs. Potts and the Montagues, she walked all round 
the room, curtseying to every body and shaking hands, 
and telling them she had come to take French leave. 
To put an end to this ridiculous scene, Bromley Ches- | 
ton (who had been on assiduous duty all the evening) | 
now came forward and taking the old lady’s arm in | 
his, offered to escort her up stairs. Aunt Quimby was | 
much flattered by this unexpected civility from the | 
finest looking young man in the room, and she smi- | 
lingly departed with him, complimenting him on his | 
politeness, and assuring him that he was a real gen- | 
tleman ; trying also to make out the degree of rela- | 
tionship that existed between them. | 

‘So much for Buckingham,’ said Cheston, as he | 
ran down stairs after depositing the old lady at the. 
door of her room. ‘ Fools of all ranks and of all ages | 
are to me equally intolerable, I never can marry into | 
such a family.’ 

The party went on. 


‘In the name of Heaven, Mrs. Potts,’ said Mrs. | 
Montague, ‘what induces you to patronize these peo- | 
ple?’ | 

‘Why, they are the only tolerable persons in the | 
neighborhood,’ answered Mrs. Potts, ‘and very kind | 
and obliging in their way. I really think Albina a 
very sweet girl, very sweet indeed: and Mrs. Mars- | 
den is rather amiable too, quite amiable. And they | 
are so grateful for any little notice I take of them, | 
that it is really quite affecting. Poor things! how | 
much trouble they have given themselves in getting 
up this party. They look as if they had had a hare | 
day’s work; and I have no-doubt they will be obliged, | 
in consequence, to pinch themselves for months to | 
come; for I can assure you their means are very | 
small,.very small indeed. As to this intolerable old 
aunt, I never saw her before, and as there is some- 
thing rather genteel about Mrs. Marsden and her 
daughter; rather so at least about Albina; I did not 
suppose they had any such relations belonging to | 
them. I think,. in future, I must confine myself en- | 
tirely to the aristocracy.’ 

‘We deliberated to the last moment,’ said Mrs. 
Montague,. ‘whether we would come. But as Mr. 
Montague is going to write his tour when we return 
to England, he thinks it expedient to make some sac- 
rifices, for the sake of seeing the varieties.of American 
society.’ 

‘Oh! these people are not in society,’ exclaimed 
Mrs, Pottseagerly. ‘Ican assure you these Mars- 
dens have not the slightest pretensions to society. 
Oh !. no—I beg of you not to suppose that Mrs. Mars- 
den and her daughter are at all in society.’ 

This conversation was overheard by Bromley Ches- 
ton, and it gave him more pain than he was willing to 
acknowledge, even to himself. 
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JOSHUA 
COMMANDING THE SUN AND MOON TO STAND STILL. 
BY J. B. VAN B8HAICK. 


Tue day rose clear on Gibeon. Her high towers 

Flashed the red sun-beams gloriously back, 

And the wind driven banners, and the steel 

Of her ten thousand spears caught dazzlingly 

The sun, and on the fortresses of rock 

Played a soft glow, that as mockery seemed 

To the stern men who girded by its light. 

Beth-horon in the distance slept, and breath 

Was pleasant in the vale of Ajalon, 

Where armed heels trod carelessly the sweet 

Wild spices and the trees of gum were shook 

By the rude armor on their branches hung. 

Suddenly in the camp without the walls 

Rose a deep murmnr, and the men of war 

Gathered around their kings, and ‘Joshua! 

From Gilgal, Joshua!’ was whispered low, 

As with a secret fear and then at once 

With the abruptness of a dream he stood 

Upon the rock before them. Calmly then 

Raised he his helm, and with his temples bare 

And hands uplifted to the sky, he prayed, 

‘God of this people, hear! and let'the sun 

Stand upon Gibeon, still; and let the moon 

Rest in the vale of Ajalon:’ He ceased— 

And lo! the moon sits motionless, and earth 

Stands on her axis indolent. The sun 

Pours the unmoving column of his rays 

In undiminished heat--the hours stand still— 

The shade hath stopped upon the dial’s face— 

The clouds and vapors that at night are wont 

To gather and enshroud the lower earth 

Are struggling with strange rays, breaking them up. 

Scattering the misty phalanx like a wand, 

Glancing o’er mountain tops, aud shining down 

in broken masses on the astonished plain. 

The fevered eattle group in wandering herds, 

The weary birds go to their leafy nests, 

But find no darkness there, and wander forth 

On feeble fluttering wing, to find a rest— 

The parched, baked earth, nndamped by usual dews 

Has gasped and cracked, and heat, dry, mid-day heat 

Comes like a drunkard’s breath upon the heart. 
* * * > * + * 

On with thy armies, Joshua, the Lord 

God of Sabaoth is the avenger now ! * 

His voice is in the thunder, and his wrath 

Poureth the beams of the retarded sun, 

With the keen strength of arrows on their sight. 

The unwearied ‘sun. rides in the zenith sky— 

Nature obedient to her maker's voice, 

Stops in full course all her mysterious wheels. 

On! till the avenging sword hath drunk the blood 

Of all Jehovah’s enemies, and till 

Thy banners in returning triumph wave— 

Then yonder orb shall set mid golden clouds, 

And, while a dewy rain falls soft on earth, 

Show in the heavens the glorious bow of God, 

Shining the rainbow banner of the skies. 





From the Lancaster Gazette and Enquirer. 
FEMALE BEAUTY. 


‘Let knowledge fair by: virtue be enshrined, 

And mental charms to outward grace be joined, 

Wor what’s an angel rorm without an angel minp?”’ 
Roscommon. 


Wuar is beauty? Is it an attribute of the indwelling 
mind—a moral property located in the store-house of 
intellect—or does it derive its existence from/ 
physical conformation? Is. it to be found in @ 
movements and.attitudes of material, or in the mys- 
terious and wonderful attributes of immaterial crea- 
tion? Does it really exist, or is it merely a creature 
of the imagination? Is there any absolute or general 
standard.by which to judge of its qualities and per 


opinions of those who blindly worship at its shrine! 
These are questions that naturally-occur to. the mind 
on witnessing the great diversity of opinion in regard 
to what constitutes beauty. Indeed, it is altogether: 











(Concluded in our-next.) 


fections—or ‘do its characteristics exist only in the 
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matter of opinion, as regards mere physical beauty---' 


some worship it in the shape of the person---some in 
those graceful movements of the body which have 
been aptly designated as the ‘ poetry of motion’---and 
others, in the brightness of the complexion, or in the 
symmetry of feature. The common idea of a beau- 
tiful and interesting woman is, that she must be ele- 
gantly shaped---have a peculiarly fine complexion--- 
where the lillies, roses, and violets blend their tints in 
faultess assemblage---her eyes. must outsparkle the 
diamond, and her whole behavior must triumphantly 
proclaim her the unrivaled star of the society in 
which she moves. There is nothing which creates in 
a woman of shallow understanding, a more erroneous 
idea than this false estimation of beauty. It impres- 
ses her with the belief that personal beauty is the 
only passport to the admiration and affection of the 
other sex; and, if she is so fortunate as to be in pos- 
session of these fleeting attractions, she is, in nine 
cases out of ten, too apt to think herself irresistable. 
Every sound of her syren voice, or every glance of 
her sparkling eye, she imagines, is armed with inevi- 
table destruction to the luckless wight who gazes up- 
on her dangerous charms. She deludes herself with 
the vain belief that no man, with the common feelings 
of our nature, can look upon her rosy lips without 


brilliant that it has the power to wound ; nor because 
it is black and radiant, that its penetrating powers 
sink down into the inmost depths of the soul. Its 
force rests not on the varying basis of colors—we 
must see a richly cultivated and highly polished mind 
shine through its splendid mirror—we must see deli- 
cate sentiments and virtuous aspiration soften its daz- 
zling luster, before we can bow to its supremacy, or 
pay homage to its possessor. One of our most dis- 
tinguished lyrists thus elegantly interrogates the Spirit 
of Beauty as to her abiding place . 


‘Spirit of Beauty! where dost thou dwell? 

Say, where is hidden thy magical spell? 

Is it in figure, or is it in face— 

Manner bewitching or soft winning grace? 

Say, art thou hid in the cheek’s rosy hue, 

Dost thou sparkle in black eyes, or languish in blue?’ 


To which she thus replies: 





‘ Vainly ye seek me in form or in face, 

Vainly in bright eyes my dwelling would trace, 

Deep in the sovt is my empire aud throne, 

And there is the image whose power ye own: 

Then wouldst thou find me, oh, look on the mixp, 

For raere is the Spirit of Beauty enshrin’d.’ 
* 


* %, 





From the New-York Mirror. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


| 











fancying that Cupid lies slumbering there, ready to 
start up and pierce his heart with an arrow dipped in || 
the glance of her eye. But she is indeed mistaken if || 
she imagines that a piece of ‘painted clay’ can warm 
the breast of a man of sense, or create in him any 
other feelings than those of disgust or indifference. 
He may gaze with wonder, and even admiration, at 
the elegantly proportioned features and fine coloring 
of a merely handsome face ; but the impression will 
be evanescent---she will flit before his bewildered 
gaze for a brief moment, and then vanish forever from 
his recollection. Yet there is a style of beauty which 
the sternest precepts of stoicism, or the proudest 
principles of philosophy, cannot withstand. When 
the most exquisitely moulded features are sweetly 
softened and harmonized into the divine nena 
of sentiment and intellect---when the heaven-lit eye 
of its lovely possessor glitters with the dew of feeling 
ind sensibility---or when lighted up with genius and | 
enthusiasm, it reflects in its refulgent beam the glori- | 
ous movements of the inward and mysterious soul--- | 
itis then, and only then, that the woman resembles 
theangel! It is then, and only then, that the bright 
and intellectual glances of her bewitching eye capti- 
vate the man of mind and make him hers forever. 

No man who possesses ambition, wishes to have a 
wife of a different temperament from his own. It is 


‘The eagle-hope that leaves behind, 
The proud stars in its flight— 
The, power—the energy—the minp 

Unutterably bright,’ 


that he worships and adores in woman. For the ma- | 
ty and frivolous beings that sport about his path in| 
life, he has no fellowship of feeling---no communion 
of soul-.-but witnesses with contemptuous indifference 
the various little arts made use of to entrap him in| 
their toils. I have often contemplated, with pleasure, 

an elegant and beautiful statue, but remained perfectly 




















alm while viewing its graceful proportions. I have 


often looked upon living faces, perhaps equally fine, 
ad, with the same unruffled serenity, assented to 
their beauty, but I did not feel it---because the being I 
looked upon appeared as devoid of mind as the work of | 
the statuary. And I have contemplated beauty, too, of 
adifferent character, where the mind—the deep and 
immortal mind—had stamped its signet of enchant- 
ment. It is then that the eye possesses a spell that 
fascinates the beholder, and wraps his oul in a deli- 
tum of ecstacy. It is not because an eye is blue- or 








NUMBER XXII. 


Shore of the Medilerranean-- Nice-- Funeral services 
of Maria Therese, archduchess of Austria—Prin- | 
cipality of Monaco—Road to Genoa—Sardinia— | 

Prison of the Pope—House of Columbus—Ge- | 

noa. | 


The health magistrate arrived at an early hour on | 
the morning of our departure from the lazaretto of | 
Villa Franca. He was accompanied by a physician, | 
who was to direct the fumigation. The iron pot was | 
placed in the center of the chamber, our clothes were 
spread out upon the beds, and the windows shut. The 
chlorin soon filled the room, and its detestable odor 
became so intolerable that we forced the door, and 
rushed past the sentinel into the open air, nearly suf- 
focated. This farce over, we were permitted to em- 
bark; and rounding the point put into Nice. 

The Mediterranean curves gracefully into the cres- 
cented shore of this lovely bay, and the high hills lean 
away from the skirts of the town in one unbroken slope 
of cultivationtothe top. Large,handsome buildings face 
you on the long quay as you approach; and white 
chimneys, and half concealed parts of country houses 
and suburban villas appear through the olive and 
orange trees,with which the whole amphitheatre is co- 
vered. We landed amid a crowd of half-naked idler, | 
and were soon at a hotel, where we ordered the best | 
breakfast the town would afford, and sat down once | 
more to clean cloths and unrepulsive food. 

As we rose from the table, a note, edged with black 
and sealed and enveloped with considerable circum- 
stance, was put into my hand by the master of the ho- 
tel. It was an invitation from the Governor to attend 
a funeral service, to.\be performed in the cathedral 
that day, atten o’clock, for the ‘late queen-mother, 
Maria Therese, archduchess of Austria.’ Wonder- 
ing not a little how I came by the honor, I joined the 
crowd, flocking from all parts of the town to see the 
ceremony. The central door was guarded by a file of 
Sardinian soldiers ; and, presenting my invitation to 
the officfr on duty, I was handed over to the master 
of ceremonies, and shown to an excellent seat in the 
center of the church. The windows were darkened, 
and the candles of the altar not yet lit; and,. by the 
indistinct light that came in through the door, I could 
distinguish nothing clearly.. A little silver bell tinkled 























produced a very impressive effect. 
| 





ed in white appeared, with long tapers, and the 
house was splendidly illuminated. I found myself in 
the midst of a crowd of four or five hundred ladies, all 
in deep mourning. The church was hung from the 
floor to the roof in black cloth, ornamented gorgeous- 
ly with silver ; and under the dome, which occupied 
half the ceiling, was raised a pyramidal altar, with 
tripods supporting chalices for incense at the four cor- 
ners, a walk round the lower base for the priests, and 
something in the center,surrounded witha blaze of light, 
represented figures weeping overatomb. The organ 
commenced pealing, there was a single beat on the 
drum, anda procession entered. It was composed 
of the nobility of Nice, and the military and civil offi- 
cers, all in uniform and court dresses. The gold and 
silver flashing in the light, the tall plumes of the Sar- 
dinian soldiery below, the solemn music, and the moy- 
ing of the censors from the four corners of the altar, 
As soon as the 
procession had quite entered, the fire was kindled in 
the four chalices ; and as the white smoke rolled up 


'\to the roof, an anthem commenced with the full pow- 


er of the organ. The singing was admirable, and 
there was one female voice inthe choir of singular 
power and sweetness. 

The remainder of the service was the usual cere- 
monies of the catholie church, and I amused myself 
with observing the people about me. It was like a 
scene of mourning. The officers gradually edged in 
between the seats, and every woman of the least pre- 
tension to prettiness was engaged in any thing but 
her prayers for the soul of the late archduchess. Some 
of these, the very young girls, were pretty ; and the 
women of thirtyfive or forty apparently were fine 
looking ; but, except a decided air of style and rank, 


|| the fairly grown-up belles seemed to me of very small 


attraction. 

I saw little else in Nice to interest me. I wander- 
ed about with my friend the surgeon, laughing at the 
ridiculous figures and villainous uniforms of the Sardi- 
nian infantry, and repelling the beggars, who radiated 
to us from every corner ; and having traversed the 
terrace ofa mile on the tops of the houses next the 
sea, unravelled all the lanes of the old town, and ad- 
mired all the splendor of the new, we dined and got 
early to bed, anxious to sleep once more between 
sheets, and prepare for an early start on the following 
morning. 

We were on the road to Genoa with the first gray 
of the dawn—the surgeon, a French officer, myself, 
and three passengers of a courier barouche. We were 
climbing up mountains and sliding down with locked 
wheels for several hours by a road edging on princi- 
pices, and overhung by tremendous rocks, and des- 
cending at last to the sea level, we entered Mentore, 


— 














presently from. one of the side chapels, and. boys dress 


a town of the little principality of Monaco. Having 
paid our twenty sous tribute to this prince of a terri- 
tory not larger than a Kentucky farm, we were suf- 
fered to cross his borders once more into Sardinia, 
haviug posted through a whole state in less than half 
an hour. 

It is impossible to conceive a route of more gran- 
deur than this famous road along the Mediteranean 
from Nice to Genoa. It is near a hundred and fifty 
miles, over the edges of mountains bordering the. sea 
for the whole distance. The road is cut into the sides 
ofthe précipice, often hundreds of feet perpendicular 
above: the surf, descending sometimes into the ra- 
vines formed by the numerous rivers that cut their way 
to the sea, and mounting immediately to the loftiest 
summits. It is a dizzy business from begil 
to the end. There is no parapet usually, and there 
are thousand of places where half‘a “‘shie” by a timid, 
horse would drop-you at ence sonie hundred fathoms. 
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upon rocks wet by the spray of every sea that breaks |fora few hours, - fatigued with ajourney more weari- |I afterwards became chief and first of the Serious 

upon the shore. The loveliest little nests of valleys |; some to the body than the mind. and Sorrowful, and was actually employed in writing 

lie between that can be conceived. You will seea|| I have spent two days in merely wandering about | Sermons and Sad Songs. Rubepquently 1 fell off 

green spot, miles below you, in turning the face of | Genoa, looking at the exterior of the city. Itis a | being called on to help Slander, Senators, Steamboats, 

arock ; and right in the midst, like a handful of) group of hills, piled with princely palaces. I scarce | and such cattle. This naturally brought me into a 

plaster models on a carpet, a cluster of houses, lying || know how to commence a description of it. If there || desperate state, and I forthwith joined me unto Capt, 

quietly in the warm southern exposure, embosomed | were but one of these splendid edifices, or if I could | Symmes who was eminently delighted with such g 
in every thing refreshing to the eye, the mountain- isolate asingle palace, and describe it to you minute- || twistical, investing fellow, as my shape seemed to de. 
sides cultivated in a iarge circle around, and the ruins| ly it would be easy to convey an impression of the | clare me. I told him I had been many a time both in 
of an old castle to a certainty on the eminence above. \ surprise and pleasure of astranger in Genoa. The || Seas and Stars, and could therefore find no difficulty 
You descend and descend, and wind into the curves || Whole city, to use the expression of a French guide- } in getting into the South pole. Finally, to keep you 
of the shore, losing and regaining sight of it constant- |, book, ‘ respire la magnificence’—breathes of splen- |i all peepocttals I can say that I was very intimate with 
ly, till entering at a gate, on the sea level, you find | dor! The grand street, in which most of the palaces || master Shakspeare, and am absolutely ROCeMEATY to 
yourself in a filthy, narrow, half-whitewashed town | stand, winds around the foot of a high hill ; and the | uphold he. name and Success of Sir Ww alter Scott 
with a population of beggars, priests, and soldiers | gardens and terraces are piled back, with palaces || and—the Sea-Serpent. My figure has indeed sub. 
---llot a respectable citizen to be seen from one end | above them ; and gardens and terraces and palaces | jected me to the charge of ‘a slippery genius’—I was 
to the other, nora clean woman, nor a decent house. | still above these, forming, wherever you can catch | but a kind of moral eel !—the mere snake of the 
Itisso all through Sardinia. The towns from a distance | a vista, the most exquisite rising perspective. On | brotherhood !—But than I go with the Sun and who 
lie in the most exquisitely chosen spots possible. A the summit of this hill stands the noble fortress of St. || C22 be more seguir ! 

river comes down from the hills and washes the wall, | George ; and behind it a lovely open garden, just now || Thus. ended 8, and T, a tall fellow with short 
the uplands above are always of the very choicest shel- |! alive with millions of roses, a fountain playing, into | arms, next got up in a blustering way, and swore at 
ter and exposure ; you would think man and nature | @ deep oval basin in the center, and a view beneath || once that he wae. at the head of all Things—thet he 
had conspired to complete its convenience anc beauty. | and beyond of a broad winding valley, covered with || Was born with Time—helped make the Twelve Ta. 
Yet within, all is misery, dirt, and superstition. || the country villas of the nobilty and gentry, and || bles, and was about the first to introduce Tythingmen 
Every corner has a cross, every bench a priest, idling | blooming with all the luxuriant vegetation of a south- || and the Tooth ache ; two very sensible and pungent 














in the sun, every door a picture of the Virgin. You || ern clime. '|matters. ‘I am now,’ said he, ‘at the head of Trade. 
are delighted to emerge once more, and get up a || My window looks out upon the bay, across which I | I helped on the Tariff all in my power—and to pass 
mountain to the fresh air. see the palace of Andrea Doria, the great winner of | from grave to lighter things, I have formed a fourth 


As we got further on toward Genoa, the valleys|| the best glory of the Genoese ; and just under me || Best of Toys of all kinds from time immemorial, and 
became longer by the sea, and the road ran through | floats an American flag at the peak of a Baltimore || t that effect am now employed in constructing the 
gardens down to the very beach, of great richness | schooner, that sails to-morrow morning for the United ] Thames Tunnel. I attend the Theatre on all occa 
and beauty. It was new to me to travel for hours a- | States. I must close my letter, to send by her. 1), 80985 and in the great drama of life am always found 
mong groves of orange and lemon trees, laden with | remain in Genoa a week, and will write you of its, the head of Treason. I am the first of Travelers, 
both fruit and flower ; the ground beneath covered || splendor more minutely. |,and help make Total eclipses.—As to my figure, we'll 
with the windfalls, like an American apple-orchard. || let that pass. I am marvelous broad to be sure—but 





1 | . 
I never saw such a profusion of fruit. The trees were 1 HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET. || I represent the shoulders of more than half the fra- 
breaking under the rich yellow clusters. Among ot- | BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. | ternity.’ ’ 
her things there were hundred of tall palms, spread- | (Concluded.) || U, next called the attention of the company. ‘1 


ing out their broad fans in the sun, apparently per- |So saying he flourished his remnant amongst the | am,’ said he, ‘ the last of the vowels in the legitimate 
fectly strong and at home under the warm sky. They company at a high rate, while R delivered himself as || line—and belong, ™ will allow, to a bord shrewd and 
are.cultivated as ornaments forthe churches on sa- | follows. ‘Iwas born in the Red Sea—but not rel- | laborious family, without whose assistance you al, 
cred days. || ishing so moist a life, and, to get essentially dry, I), make sad work in most of your combinations. I first 

I caught some half-dozen views on the way that I love the Rev. Mr. Rogers to the stake—a burning || dwelt in Uz—afterwards in a kind of needless con- 
shall never get out of my memory. At one place par- en indeed ; yet in all my doings I am ever in the | Junction: with my brother E, I helped bring Europe 
ticularly, I think near Fenale, we ran round the cor- || Right ; and though I am principal in all cases of Re- | into notice. Iam now foremost in the United States 
ner ofa precipice by a road cut right into the face of || Venge that are capital, yet I am always first in Re- || —am absolutely necessary to preserve the Union 
a rock, two hundred feet at least above the sea, and | pentance. Once I was willing to take lead among | and, without me, in all its elections, no vote can be 
a long view burst upon us at once of a sweet green | Ruffians, Rogues and Rascals, and rejoiced to head a | Unanimous. As to voice, you will perceive, I am 
valley, stretching back into the mountains as far as || Revolution—or a Reform! But now I give myself capital in Undertones. I am at the head of all Un- 
the eye could go, with three or four small towns, | wholly to Roads and Railways ; and, to recommend || dertakings, good or bad, and take the lead in Unita- 
with their white churches, just checkering the broad | me to engineers, I can truly say that I possess the || Tianism. My situation in this last respect, of COUTEE, 
sweeps of verdure, a rapid river winding through its | Power of leading every River by the nose. T’o crown '| very enviable, I am accordingly assailed on all sides 
bosom, and a back ground of the Piedmontese Alps, || ™Y usefulness, I am chief in the department of | by some of the orthodox vowels—especially J—an 
with clouds half-way up their sides, and snow glitter- | Rhyming and Rigmarole. My figure has oftentime | important character, whe, if there be any difficulty or 
ing in the sun on their summits. Language cannot 1 been some reproach to me among those who don’t || evil in matters of religion or faith, is singularly apt to 
describe these scenes. It is but a repetition of epithets | Understand the turn of my ancle—but as I stand at | charge it allupon U! So much for the godly virtue 
to attempt it. You must come and sce them to feel||the head of the Regulars, all such objurgation is ||of charity. As to figure, it is quite provoking that I 
how much one loses to live always at home, andread | childish. | am always obliged to appear in Undress; but then I 
of such things only. || R had hardly ceased, when straight a low hissing i boast somewhat of the line of beauty, and am content 

The courier pointed out to us the place in which || sound ensued, and after much twisting and turning, || to undulate through life as well as I can.’ 
Napoleon imprisoned the pope of Rome ; a low house | S sibiiated his little ‘story as follows. ‘1 descend, | V, a contracted looking fellow about his <. 
surrounded with a wall close upon the sea; and the | "ot in a straight line, for that is impossible, from the || tremities, said that he first found himself mo 
house a few miles from Genoa, believed to have been ] insinuating family of the Serpents. As might be ex- | service of Vice, a doubtful personage of ancient en 
that of Culumbus. | pected, I first found myself marshaling Satan through | whose origin he would not pretend to declare. = 

ass Eden. But my abode with him was not exclusive, he || early times he was the leader of the Vandals and Vis- 

We entered Genoa an hour after sunrise, by a no- || was so hot and profane! and I passed into the ser- | igoths—and naturally held first rank ow all pt 
ble gate placed at the western extremity of the cre- || vice of Sampson, and was the leading cause of all the || bonds. Having latterly introduced Vaccination on 
sented harbor. Thence to the center of the city was || stout gentleman’s wonderful Strength. I was also in || the Vapors, it was pardonable that he should be - - 
one continued succession of sumptuous palaces. We || Sodom at the burning, and of course have had much || of the Vain. He was originally as upright - ik 
drove rapidly along the smooth, beautifully paved ||to do in the composition of Sulphur. It was said in || gracefully round as his neighbor U, but, im his han 
streets, and my astonishment was unbroken till we my youth that I should always be a crooked stick, | having been in many deeds of Violence his ‘ies 
were set down at the hotel. Congratulating ourselves || and so although I stood high in Society, I soon found || Parts had become intimate even ‘to amalgamatior 
on the hindrances which had conspired ‘to bring us || myself at the head of Sectarians, Sabbath-breakers, || Nevertheless, his figure declared him to be a ne 
here against our will, we took coffee, and went to bed || Stealers and Stock-jobbers. Strange as it may seém in coming to a point—and as for the utility 
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been in mechanics or the military, he would merely 
say that he first suggested the astonishing ideas of 
the inclined plane, and the tunnel, and above all, 
the disposition, of any given army in the form of a 
wedge—a melancholy contrivance, no doubt, but still 
an excellent thing in the hands of driving characters. 

W. said he was a poor thing at best—having first 
found myself in a Wilderness, with Wretchedness and 
Wo. 


short, for such an up and down fellow as he appeared 
to be, he was a complete riddle—as good as a conun- 


the head of many Wonders, and among others, a 


Yet Wealth has acknowledged his presence | 


Zephyrs themselves—been before the sun in the Zo- 
diac, and the first in the Zenith on all occasions. 
After this confession it is needless to say that I have 
always led a zig-zag sort of a life. My figure shows 
that I have some good points about me; and it is 
generally known as might be expected, that I first took 
out the patent for chain-lightning.’ 
Meanwhile AND,* a demure little 
'|enough, who had all the while lain in a corner with 








| so large an assembly, that he might yet be permitted 
|| by the Honorable company to observe, that he was 


personage | 


1} 
| 


|| Sustained with a young c. whom they might observe | 


from fossile materials of the elements of combustiofi, 
and applying them so as to illuminate, by a single op- 
eration, houses, streets, and even cities. If you look 
to the results of chemical arts, you will find new sub- 
stances of the most extraordinary nature applied to 
various and novel purposes. You will find a few ex- 
periments in electricity leading to the marvellous re- 
sults of disarming the thunder cloud of its terrors, and 
you will see new instruments created by human in. 








indispensable, as well as Want—the Wicked as well || his tail over his shoulder, began to unbend; and ho- i genuity, possessing the same powers as the electrical . 
as the Worthy, the Witling as well as the Wise. In | ped, though he was but a kind of illegitimate amongst || organs of living animals. To whatever part of the vis- 


|| ion of modern times you cast your eyes, you will find 


| ae 
|narks of superiority and improvement ; and I wish 


drum. ‘In my youth,’ said he, ‘1 found myself at || peculiarly unhappy in the connection he had so long || to impress upon you the conviction, that the results of 


| intellectual labor, or scientific genius, are permanent 


Wife. Being the first in Weight wherever I went, I | continually at his heels. He made vold to say that || and incapable of being lost. Monarchs change their 
naturally panted for fame, and sought it at Waterloo, | he conceived the creature of no use at all in the al-|| plans, governments thgir objects, a fleet or an army 


with Wellington—and afterwards at the head of a|| phabet. This matter was put to vote by A. who acted || effects is purposes, and then passes away; but a piece 
Woollen-factory. 


immortality of residing perpetually in Washington. 


my notoriety, though it is no matter of glorification, | 


beat through life—which is a trying affair.’ 


from, he had never found out. If he recollected 
aright, he was first in the service of Xantippe, a body | 


| 


of some vinegar in the ancient time; hence he had | 


| 
| 


necessarily acquired in h's youth the reputation of a| 
cross-grained fellow. He was a chief with Xerxes, | 
afoolish, water-flogging character of old; but to re- | 


a conspicuous figure in the retreat of the X,000. It! 
was evident that he was, naturally calculated to take | 
the lead in every thing Xcellent and Xtraordinary ; | 
but then his friend E, a meddlesome fellow at best, | 


declare him admirable at cross-purposes, and there- 
with he was content. He would merely mention, 


Catholics. 

Y said that from the earliest time, he was so pro- 
mising a wight that he was ever at the head of the 
Youth, wherever he went. ‘In late years,’ said he, 
‘I accompanied Ypsilanti in Greece—and at present 
am in glory complete—being a leader of the Yankees, 
and comfortably lodged in the center of New-York. 
In morals I am something of a retrospective character | 
—for, look for me when you will, you will always find 
me with Yesterday. Some say I am of the stock of 
the vowels—while others declare I am a legitimate 
V.with the simple addition of a tait;—In short, as 
the gownsmen have it, that I am a sort of a tenant in 
‘ail special in that venerable family. Meanwhile my 


|| plainant; so he merely turned to the poor petitioner, | 
(Here the whole alphabet groaned aloud!] I am in- || and consoled him as follows. 


dispensable, equally to bring about Wars, Witchcraft, || certainly greater than those of any of us. Your fame| 


|| headlong from the center, and disappearing up the| 
' X stood in a corner, with his legs athwart, and || she 


gave but a short account of himself. Where he came | est 


| 
| 


| 
| 


trieve himself, he passed over to Xenophon, and made || you—leave 


| 


|| am sadly superstitious just now---about these things. | 


| 


! 
| 


|| thsse words I hurried out, and went home in a very | 


to || musing and melancholy condition. | 
wind up, that as he was easily converted, outwardly, | 


at least, he was wonderfully popular with the Roman | 





fame is, that my figure first engendered the idea of 
the 47th Proposition of Euclid. This was a geomet- 
tieal consolation which admitted of no denial. 

Z, a fellow of some angles, who sat near the bot- 
‘om of the company, gave the following account of 
himself. ‘I am the last of the letters. If I mistake 
not, my first appearance was in the ancient city of 
Zoar—in the warm latitudes. For a change, I trans- 
ferred myself to the middle of Nova-Zembla, and. 

successively in each of the Zones. I have 
been foremost of all things in Zeal—for, with a speed 


| 
\| These words were scarcely uttered, when there was | 
or proof of orthodoxy, I ain allowed to be the first || a great rattling at the door? On the alarm there was 
character in Wall-street. My figure is not straight— |) a sudden electric snapping among them; and I could 
and reason good—for from a single glance at it, it is || see the little camp breaking up on ail sides 
evident, that, in sailors’ phrase, I am constrained to || whole company of ¢ 


| midst of the floor. 


|I know some matters more than all booksellers, or) 


‘ : wine | bank dealers are awa 
always interfered to prevent him. His figure could || make the best of m 


At present I am content with the | as moderator—but not carried in favor of the com-|| of steel touched b 


| } 
‘ Your connections are | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
, and the 
apitals, scampering, huddling and | 


lves among the octavos, just as the master of the | 


ablishment entered. 


I found it was morning, and myself standing in the| 





My friend was cons‘derably startled. I approached | 


—and taking his hand, it was all explained in a mo- 
ment. 


‘But,’ said I, ‘my dear Sir, I am concerned for| 


» this business—leave it by all means—you | 
. : . | 
are dealing in art magic. Faust was no fool—and [| 


re of. Meanwhile allow me to| 





y Way into the street’---and with | 


‘ What,’ thought I, as I passed along---and I ‘we 
thought of it a thousand times since---' what a thing 
it is, indeed, to be a Man of Letters !” 





* The identical Ampersand of the schools. 





\ 

| 
PRACTICAL SCIENCE. | 
Tue practical results of the progress of physics, chem- | 
istry, and mechanics, are of the most marvelous kind; | 
and to make them all distinct, would require a com-|| 
parison of ancient and modern dates. Ships that 
were moved by human labor in the ancient world, are | 
transported by the winds ; and a piece of steel, touch- | 
ed by the magnet, points to the mariner his unerring | 
course from the old to the new world; and by the ex- 








that has astonished Mr, Symmes, I have led the 





ertions of one man of genius, and by the resoures of 
chemistry, a power which, by the old philosophers, 
could hardly have been imagined, has been generated 
and applied to almost all the machinery of active life ; 
the steam engine not only performs the labor of hors- 
es, but of men, by combinations which appear almost 
possessed of intelligence ; wagons are moved by it, 
constructions made, vessels caused to perform voya- 
ges in opposition to wind and tide, and a power placed 
in human hands which seems almost unlimited. To 
these novel and still extending improvements may be 
added others, which, though of secondary kind, yet 




















materially effect the comforts of life—the collection 


a 


y the magnet, preserves its character 
forever, and secures to man the dominion of the 
trackless ocean. A new period of society may send 
armies from the shores of the Baltic to those of the 


Weddings, and all'such desperate doings. I first in- || and usefulness are in ail languages. What can you | Euxine, and the empire of the Mahometan may be 
troduced Wigs and Water-Works—and to crown | want more! Live on—and be a conjunction.’ || 


broken in pieces by a northern people, and the domin- 
ions of the Britons in Asia may share the same fate 
as that of Tamerlane or Zengiskham ; but the steam- 
boat that ascends the Mississippi or the St. Lawrence, 


| will continue to be used, and will carry the civilization 


of an improved people into the deserts of North 
America, and into the wilds of Canada. 
Sir Humphrey Davy. 





From * Westward Ho.’ 
EXTRACT. 

TueEReE are certain conceited moralists, or philoso- 
phers, if so please ye, and certain affected sentiment- 
alists, who profess to consider life and all its blessings 
a boon not worth receiving, not worth possessing, and 
not worth our thanks to the great Giver. Inthe pride 
of fancied superiority, they pretend to look with calm 
contempt on the struggles, the pursuits, the enjoy~ 
ments of their fellow-creatures, and to hold them- 
selves aloof from such a petty warfare for petty ob- 
jects. They undervalue the enjoyments, they exag- 
gerate the sufferings of the human race, and indi- 
rectly impeach the mercy of Providence, in having 
created countless millions of human beings only to 
increase the sum of misery in this world, 

But, for our part, we hold no communion with such 
men, whether they are sincere or not; nor do we be- 
lieve for one single moment—except peradventure, 
when suffering a twinge of the tooth-ache—that the 
good-hearted, well-disposed inhabitants of this world, 
take them by and large, do not on the whole enjoy 
more than they suffer even here, where it would seem 
from these philosophers and sentimentalists there is 
as little distribution of infinite justice as there is dis- 
pensation of infinite mercy. What though there are 
intervals of sorrow, disappointment, remorse, agony, 
if you will, mingled in the cup of existence, that man 
must be very wretched indeed who, in looking back 
upon his coursé, cannot count far more hours of en- 
joyment than of suffering. We deceive ourselves 
perpetually, and there is nothing which we exagge- 
rate more than the ordinary calamities of others, 
until the truth is brought home to ourselves by being 
placed in the same situation. 

When mankind appear to be plunged in the very 
waters of bitterness, without hope or consolation, they 
are not, after all, so wretched as might be imagined 
by the young and inexperienced. Melancholy, grief, 
nay, even despair can find a strange pleasure te un- 
limited self-indulgence. The good Being who gives: 
the wound seems to have provided a yemedy to softer 
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its pangs, by ordaining that the very grief which 
dwelleth in the innermost heart should be mixed with 
some rare ingredients that sweeten or alleviate the 
bitter draught. In his extremest justice, he seems to 
remember mercy; and while he strikes, he spares. 
Amid clouds and darkness there is still an unextin- 
guished light ; in storms and tempests there floats a 
saving plank; amid the deepest wo there is a sad 
luxury in giving way without restraint to tears ; in 
calling to mind again and again the lost object of our 
affections, summing up the extent of our irretrievable 
loss, and pouring into our own wounds the balm of 
our own pity. 

Happiness consists in a quiet series of almost im- 
perceptible enjoyment that make little impression on 
the memory. Every free breath we draw is an en- 
joyment; every thing beautiful in nature or art isa 
source of enjoyment; memory, hope, fancy, every 
faculty of the intellect of man is a source of enjoy- 


down suddenly on the floor and starting, exclaim 
‘Bless me what is that? was ita gun.—By-the-by 
talking of guns.’ And then would follow his story— 
Poor George Pembroke! or Pemmy as we used to 
call him—he never heard but three stories—and never 
told but one, for the three had become so jumbled up in 
his mind that when he began one he would lose 
the run of his story—introduce a part of the other 
and finally end with the third. But then he was 
constantly playing variations—sometimes he would 
begin with one and sometimes another, and yet his 





stories or rather the stories were widely dissimilar, 
one was about Bonaparte—another of an Extraordi- 
nary Cabbage, the third of a young and beautiful Girl. 
his favorite transposition however was to begin with 
Bonaparte, change into the Cabbage and finish with 
the Girl. When he wanted to begin he would if pos- 
sible choose Bona—with some such observation as 
the following—That puts me in mind of a story I 





ment; the flowers, the fruits, the birds, the woods, 
the waters, the course, the vicissitudes, and the vast 
phenomena of nature, created, regulated, and preser- 
ved by the mighty hand of an omnipotent Being, all 
are legitimate and reasonable sources of enjoyment 
within the reach of every rational being. Death is 
indeed the lot of all, and all should yield a calm obe- 
dience to the law of nature when the hour shall come. 
But a fretful impatience or an affected contempt of 
life, is as little allied to philosophy as to religion. 

J. K. Paulding. 





POETRY. 
Wnuar is Poetry? A smile, a tear, a glory, a long- 
ing after the things of Eternity. It lives in all crea- 
ted existences—in man, and every object that sur- 
rounds him. There is poetry in the gentle influences 
of love and affliction, in the quiet broodings of the 
soul over the memories of early years, and in the 
thoughts of glory, that chain our spirits to the gates of 
Paradise. There is poetry too in the harmonies of 
Nature. It glitters inthe wave, the rainbow, the 
lightning, and the star—its cadence is heard in the 
thunder and in the cataract—its softer tones go sweet- 
ly up from the thousand voice-harps of wind, and riv- 
ulet and forest--the cloud and the sky go floating 
over us to the music of its melodies—and it ministers 
to Heaven from the mountains of the earth, and the || 
untrodden shrines of Ocean. There’s not a monlight 
ray, that comes down upon stream or hill, not a 
breeze calling from its blue air-throne to the birds of 
the summer-vallies, or sounding through midnight 
rains its low and mournful dirge over the perishing 
flowers of Spring, not a cloud bathing itself like an 
Angel-vision in the rosy gushes of Autumn twilight, 
nor a rock glowing in the yellow starlight as if dream- 
ing of the Eden-land, but is full of the beautiful influ- 
ences of Poetry. It is the soul of being. The Earth 
and Heaven are quickened by its spirit, and the heav- 
ings of the great deep in tempest and in calm, are 
but its secret and mysterious breathings. 
G. D. Prentice. 





Written for the Bouquet. 
_THE PHILOSOPHY OF STORY TELLING. 
De.tver me from a proser—from’ a man whose oc- 
cupation is to bore his friends with thrice repeated 
stale jokes or newspaper stories of the year one !— 
such an one is the pest of society, and though him- 
self the friend of higabominations he is yet the abom- 
ination of his friends—at his appearance the smile 
gives place to the yawn, and people cross their legs 
and prepare for anap. I heard of a man once that 
had but one story and that was about a gun. If he 





heard the other day about Bonaparte.—If you told 
him that you had heard it, he would say, Ah! yes I 
recollect I did tell it once before at B—’s dinner par- 
| ty—B. sets a good table—and how extravagantly fond 
| of cabbages he is—By-the-by I rhust tell you a good 
\story I heard lately about a cabbage, and then came 
\the whole trio—Cabbage, Bonaparte, and fair Lady 
|—there was no chance of escaping, he was worse 
\than the Boa Constrictor. He is dead and his last 
word was—‘ Cabbage.’ 

Few men can write a good story, still fewer tell 
one. I never knew but one—and he was an Irish- 
man, a man of infinite humor and wit, a Walter Scott 
in conversation—you could not help laughing at his 
Bon Mots and ‘encoreing’ his songs, Nature had 
made him for a story-teller. He would sit with the 
|most imperturable gravity while the whole room was 
|convulsed with laughter. It was all spontaneous with 
him—stery would follow story like the bubbles from 
champaigne, until the’last bottle was drained. Me- || 
thinks I can see him now leaning back in his chair, 
one eye shut the other about half open, tinged with 
the purple rays of that brimming glass he has just ele- 








|over a fine forehead, his lips just opening with some 
;embryo Bon Mot. Then would come the boisterous |, 
laugh and loud Bravoes until the very house would || 
|shake again. His toasts were admirable and he || 
| would roll them out with a rich, full brogue that was 
| absolutely irresistible, the sternest brow would re- 
lax, nature could not withstand it. He was the very 
antipodes of melancholy. He would laugh when he || 
was whipped while a child, and escaped many a flagel- || 
lation by his ready wit. The great secret of his power | 
lay in his action and his immovable gravity, you could 
not discern the slightest smile on his rosy face at his 
own stories. But a good pun or sparkling repartee || 
from another would excite his cachinnatory nerves to || 
the full. 
banks of the ‘gay rolling Shannon,’ and a neat stone 
marks the spot where the King of Story-tellers sleeps. 
The following lines compose his epitaph, written by a 
friend and boon companion some years before Dick’s 
death— 


Here lies Dick Flannagan ; 
Never a man again 

Shall his jokes or his jests enjoy ; 
For Death the dun 
Hath taken the pun- 

Ster into his own employ. 

' Cotrorp. 





Cr.isacy.—It is a miserable lot. It is a branchless 
tree growing up but to decay, without a limb to shel- 
ter its trunk from the storms of existence. 











}| greatest man in Dangerfieldville. 


vated in a line with the candle—his dark hair curling || 


He rests in the land of his birth, close by the | 


DHE BOVUQUAT. 
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A ‘Tale, by the author of the Dutchman’s 
2 vols. 12mo. New-York—J. & J. Harper. 


We have just finished a hasty perusal of these Vol.., 
umes, and notwithstanding the extravagant panegyrie 
bestowed on it by some of our cotemporaries, find 
somewhat which our taste disapproves and our judg- 
ment condemns. We are not an admirer of Paulding’s 
style. It is altogether too flippant and off-hand. He 
has, however, an excellent tact at making a long 
chapter about nothing, and a series of these chapters, 
enlivened by his wit, and seasoned with the pungen. 
cy of his satire, can be read without yawning, and for. 
gotten with the first breath thereafter. Westward 
Ho! (and the remark admits of a general application 
to all the writings of the author) is deficient in the 
plot, and incident, and therefore fails of exciting any 
intensity of interest, or of leaving any permanent im. 
pression. 

At the commencement, the reader is introduced to 
Col. Cuthbert Dangerfield, a ‘regular Tuckahoe’— 
who is the proprietor of a famous race-horse, the 
husband of an excellent woman, and the father of two 
children, a son and a daughter, the latter of whom 
becomes eventually the heroine of the tale. Col. 
Dangerfield stakes £40,000 on his horse, Barebones, 
against Molly Magpie, owned by one of his neighbors. 
We have an animated description of the race, which 
results in the discomfiture of Burebones, and on this, 
the incident of the story is made to depend. The 
owner of the losing horse, disheartened and ruined 
by the defeat, removes to the West, where in due 





time he becomes a Justice of the Peace, and the 
His son, soon after 
| becoming of age, is nominated for the Assembly, and 
'finally elected, because he did not carry a white 
| pocket handkerchief. The daughter at about ‘ sweet 
/sixteen,’ becomes acquainted with a wandering, mel- 
‘ancholy hypocondriac, named Dudley Rainsford, the 
| ‘hero, who believes that on a certain day he shall go 
| mad and kill himself or somebody else, because his 
ancestors, and his brothers did so. They fall despe- 
irately in love, of course. Just at the crisis, a wan 
‘dering religious fanatic arrives in the village, and 
| Rainsford listens to his mad harangue. This circum. 
| | stance verifies his prediction, and Rainsford becomes 
'a lunatic, and suddenly leaves the village. Virginia, 
| pines and fades and withers like her own blighted 
! hopes. A journey becomes necessary for her health, 
in the course of which, Rainsford is found. He ulti- 
mately recovers from his madness, and the tale, as 

| usual, ends with a wedding. 

| Much of the description is extravagant and unnatu- 
‘ral, particularly the character of Rainsford, who is we 
‘think entirely ‘overdone.’ But the whole is inter 
spersed with wit and pleasantry, and the techiiical 
| dialogue, as we believe, exceedingly characteristic of 
the hunters and boatmen of the ‘great West.’ Itis 
certainly worth areading. Ifyou doubt, call at D. F. 
Robinson & Co’s.—purchase it, and tell us, if we are 
mistaken. 





Tur Crncinnati Mirror. This isa valuable ant 
interesting Miscellany, edited by Wm. D. Gallagher; 
a work which in every particular commends itself to 
the patrons of native genius. It has just commenced 
asecond volume, and exhibits many improvements; 
and from the circumstance that our brother Gallagher, 
has forsaken his ‘garret’ and taken a ‘parlor’ we 
conclude its affairs are in a prosperous condition. 
We have often had occasion to extract from its ¢dh 
umns, and our friends can judge of its general exoeh 
lence by the specimens we have furnished them. May 











jas at a loss to introduce it, he would slap his foot 








Tue Music for this number is deferred till our next. 





it continue to receive its deserts. 
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